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Congressional Reapportionment 


The threat of a filibuster in this session of Congress 
> unless a bill now before it for a reapportionment of mem- 

bers of Congress is passed again calls attention to the fact 
that Congress failed to reapportion membership follow- 
ing the census of 1920. Article I, Section 2, Clause 3 of 
the United States Constitution, as revised by Section 2 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, reads: “Representatives 
shall be apportioned among the several states according 
to their numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each state, excluding Indians not taxed.” Further- 
more, “the number of representatives shall not exceed 


one for every 30,000, but each state shall have at least one 
resentative.” 


Although authoritative statements on the point cannot 
be secured from government sources, there is no reason- 
able doubt that this provision of the Constitution makes 
the decennial reapportionment mandatory. This judg- 
ment is supported by the results of a careful inquiry 
which this Department has made into the subject. Further- 
more, the statements of members of Congress in debates 
and before committees considering bills for reapportion- 
ment indicate that the members of Congress regard the 
provisions of the Constitution as mandatory, while the 
practice of Congress in reapportioning membership after 


each census up to 1920 constitutes in itself a practical 
construction of the Constitution. 


It is significant that the failure to reapportion on the 
basis of the 1920 census occurred at a time when there 
was a strong sentiment against increase in the number of 
representatives. Professor Walter F. Wilcox of Cornell 
points out that “after the next census shall have measured 
the population changes between 1910 and 1930 it will 
probably appear that, if the House is not increased in size, 
about seventeen states will each lose one or more rep- 
resentatives and that, if each state is to retain or increase 
its present membership, it will be necessary to increase 
the House by about 100 members, nearly one-fourth of 
the present number, 435.” * 


The failure of Congress for “the first time in 130 years” 
to apportion representatives, Professor Wilcox explains 
thus: “The primary reason for the failure is the sharp 

ifference of opinion between two groups of representa- 
é: nearly equal in size, one wishing to apportion but 
unwilling to increase the present size of the House, the 


1“The Apportionment of Representatives,” Science, June 8, 1928, pp. 
81-582. 


other unwilling to apportion unless that size should be 
increased by the same act, perhaps to the point at which 
no state would receive less than its present number of 
members. The second group has been successful in each 
apportionment since 1880, and the size of the House in- 
creased thereby from 332 to 435 members. Owing to 


this clash of opinion Congress has been deadlocked for 
seven years.” 


In 1915, Professor Wilcox suggested to Congress that 


_ it “should revert to the precedent set in 1850 and make 


the decennial apportionment a ministerial act. For that 
purpose it would need to pass a law authorizing the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of Commerce, in whose department 
the Bureau of the Census lies, to apportion the present 
number of representatives, 435 (or any other number that 
might be preferred) by the method last used by Congress 
(or by any other method that might be preferred) as soon 
as the figures of each successive census were announced 
and report the results to Congress. This would not, of 
course, tie the hands of any future Congress, but it would 
secure an automatic readjustment of the number of mem- 
bers last approved to the changes in population in each 


decade in case Congress by its inaction failed to express 
any other preference in the matter.” * 


This suggestion is incorporated in the bill now before 
Congress. The bill would not change the existing elec- 
toral vote of 531, since it would hold the House member- 
ship at the present figure of 435, but it would increase the 
electoral vote of normally Republican states and reduce 


that of some states that usually go Democratic in national 
elections. 


Added to the differences already enumerated affecting 
group alignment is the question of representation based 
on the counting of unnaturalized aliens. A resolution has 
been introduced providing for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would exclude unnaturalized aliens in the 
computation of representation from the various states. 
Those who favor this resolution do not wish to have their 
representation decreased in order to give. more represen- 
tation to states which have thousands of unnaturalized 
aliens. The question raised is whether “in fairness” 
foreign-born residents who do not become naturalized 


should be counted in determining representation in Con- 
gress. 


Ibid. 
3 Wilcox, W. F., 
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The Operation of Credit Unions 


The following is from a report on industrial credit 
unions * by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

“A number of [industrial] companies have found that 
the credit union has solved the problem of loans to wage 
earners who need such a service to meet emergencies, and 
in addition provides a safe depositary for savings. The 
industrial credit union usually confines its membership to 
the employes in a particular plant and is managed almost 
exclusively by the members. If the management elects to 
join the credit union it is entitled to but one vote in 
deciding business matters. It is a universal provision that 
only members may borrow from the union, but the pur- 
chase of only one share of stock is required for member- 
ship, and each share usually has a face value of only $5. 


“It appears from this table that the credit union meets 
a real need. From 25.2 per cent to 53.9 per cent of 
total members were borrowers at the time the ai 
balance sheets were made up. Of a total membership 
11,178 persons, 4,380, or 39.2 per cent, were in debt to 
these credit unions for $459,006.64, representing an aver- 
age loan of $104.80 per person. When the amount of 
the loans is considered in relation to the total assets of the 
credit unions, wide fluctuations in the percentages of assets 
invested in loans are found, ranging from 16.6 per cent to 
94.6 per cent. In the aggregate, 43.4 per cent of the 
assets are in the form of loans to members. The balance 
of the assets is invested according to requirements of the 
law, largely in banks and in securities which are legal for 
savings banks. 


“If the credit union had not been in existence, these 


COMPARISON OF BORROWERS AND OUTSTANDING LOANS TO TOTAL 


MEMBERSHIP AND TOTAL ASSETS OF EIGHTEEN INDUSTRIAL 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Per Cent of 
Borrowing 
Members Per Cent of 

Company Total Borrowing to Total Total Total Assets Invested 
Number bers Members Members Assets Outstanding Loans in Loans 

601 243 40.4 $07,520.84 $22,712.67 23.3 

196 56 28.6 9,085.90 5,047.41 55.6 

904 250 25.2 83,112.68 51,847,72 62.4 

1,750 875 50.0 208,519.10 126,403.78 60.6 

1,414 720 50.9 96,111.87 35,834.48 37.3 

1,773 573 32.3 262,273.15 740.04 21.6 

342 156 45.6 7,041.20 6,365.06 90.4 

Bi vb 414 174 42.0 17,842.66 13,691.79 76.7 

266 81 30.5 24,183.16 4,368.40 18.1 
266 99 37.2 30,718.60 5,108.00 16.6 
336 181 53.9 5,044.50 4,473.00 88.7 
PR ccdenvacsds 273 86 31.5 24,673.60 9,035.01 36.6 
265 71 26.8 16,346.28 3,487.56 21.3 
795 357 44.9 80,027.80 56,585.65 63.6 
916 249 27.2 62,194.51 41,845.71 67.3 
62 25 40.3 2,800.00 2,000.00 71.4 
300 105 35.0 12,342.98 4,552.59 36.9 
215 79 36.7 9,405.38 901.77 04.6 

i 11,178 4,380 30.2 $1,058,244.30 $450,006.64 43-4 


“Loans are entirely under the control of a credit com- 
mittee, made up usually of three persons who are elected 
from the ranks of the members. The character of the 
andividual and the esteem in which he is held by his fellow 
eemployes form the basis upon which small loans are 
granted, since upon the unanimous approval of the credit 
committee, a loan up to $50 may be granted upon an indi- 
-vidual’s promissory note. For the larger amounts the 
mote must be endorsed by two persons satisfactory to the 
committee, or some suitable collateral must be deposited. 
Loans are ordinarily repaid in weekly or monthly instal- 
ments. 

“Interest of 1 per cent per month for small loans 
granted without security, and 6 per cent per annum for 
larger loans secured by good collateral, are the rates most 
commonly charged. In a recent survey covering indus- 
trial thrift plans, statistics were received by the Confer- 
ence Board regarding the operation.of a number of credit 
unions. The accompanying table, based upon the balance 

sheets of eighteen credit unions which furnished compa- 
rable figures, brings out several interesting facts. 


* Service Letter on Industrial Relations, December 5, 1928. 


4,380 employes would have been obliged to have recourse 
to less desirable and more expensive methods of financing. 
That such was the case before the establishment of the 
credit union is brought out by the fact that companies with 
credit unions list as one of the chief advantages the prac- 
tical elimination of garnishments from credit houses, and 
the freeing of the wage earner from dependence upon the 
loan shark. 

“The financial soundness of a plan which permits the 
loaning of a considerable sum in small unsecured loans 
may be questioned. The judgment of the credit commit- 
tee is an important factor, but probably the disinclination 
of the borrowing member to incur the opprobrium of his 
fellow members by defaulting is an even stronger safe- 
guard. Some companies state that fear of discharge is 
also effective in assuring the repayment of loans.” 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this whole de- 
velopment is the record of losses: 


“The experience of the thirty-eight credit unions wh 


furnished information to the Conference Board would 
tend to prove that losses are negligible. A number report 
that no money has been lost through defaulted loans, and 
in no case did such losses exceed more than one-tenth of 


[2] 
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one per cent of all the loans granted. Three-fourths of the 
cpedit unions in this survey had not been in operation more 
} three years, but even those with comparatively long 

rience show very small losses. During ten years of 
its existence, one credit union has loaned $424,000 and 
lost but $80.70, while another company conducting a large 
credit union has not experienced a single loss over the 
same period.” 


The Vestris—Another View 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly for December 7 has 
an article on the case of the Vestris which raises ethical 
questions about the “code of the sea” from a somewhat 
unusual angle. The following excerpts are reproduced 
here because the sentiments expressed are presumably held 
by a considerable number of people and must be reckoned 
with in thinking out the problems involved : 

“The disaster, indeed, revealed a definite cleayage of 
sentiment. Put briefly, it appears that the public, rightly 
or wrongly, accepted as eternally binding a certain tradi- 
tional ‘code of the sea’ which is symbolized by the dramat- 
ically thrilling command, ‘Women and children first!’ 
They appear to hold that if a ship sends out a distress 
call it is incumbent upon all ships within several hundred 
miles to alter their courses and converge at full speed 
upon the vessel demanding aid. On the other hand, with- 
out actually flouting public notions of maritime ethics, the 
shipping community have maintained a less emotional at- 
itude. So far from arguing that Captain Carey, when 

ship took a list (not an uncommon thing for a ship 

take), should have sent out a peremptory CQ call, 
the consensus of opinion among shipping men is that he 
was justified in trying to get his ship straight unaided. On 
the Vestris herself the crew has been accused, with a great 
amount of violent and conflicting verbiage, of asserting 
their right to their places in the boats. And finally, it has 
been revealed that a number of ships near (in a nautical 
sense) to the Vestris did not respond by changing course 
and steaming to her assistance. In all these cases the ‘code 
of the sea,’ as understood by emotional folk ashore who do 
not go to sea, has been discarded, and it now remains to 
be seen just how far such professional action may be 
defended. 

“No sane person is going to suggest that a shipping 
firm of the highest character, their officers and employes, 
together with the officers and crews of a number of ves- 
sels of various nationalities, have all entered into a con- 
spiracy of cowardice. It is far more reasonable to suppose 
that ‘the code of the sea’ is not accurately compre- 
hended by shore people, for whom a voyage is a junket, 
an adventure, a thrill, and a rare experience. Fed by 
romantic stories of heroism at sea, the popular conception 
of a seaman’s duty has been idealized out of shape. 

“Take, for example, the classic and conventional im- 
becility, ‘Women and children first!’ Nothing could be 
more ridiculous than to put a lot of women and children 
into a lifeboat with perhaps a couple of weak stewards and 
a mess-boy, and let them smash down into the winter 
North Atlantic. It is, in fact, absolutely forbidden by 
‘ge laws of the merchants’ service and the law of humane 

mmon sense. But so ingrained in every citizen’s mind 
is this grandiose piece of fake heroism that it ‘will take 
years of education to root it out. The place of a parent 
is with his wife and child. The allocation of places in 
lifeboats in every ship makes this possible. In each cabin 
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is a notice informing the passenger where the lifebelts 
are stowed, and just where his boat is, and how he is to 
find his way to it. Many passengers never take the trouble 
to comply with this instruction for their own safety. To 
that boat, on boat-charts made out each voyage, and hung 
in frames in the working alleyways, are allocated various 
members of the crew. Each officer has a boat in his 

“Now the point of all this is that these men are sup- 
posed to occupy those boats allotted to them on the boat- 
chart for boat-drill. No passenger has any right to ex- 
pect a seaman to give up his place to the jeopardy of the 
boat. A lifeboat is a big, strong craft which needs con- 
siderable manipulation. A lifeboat full of women and 
children is a death-trap, except in the middle of an orna- 
mental lake on a calm day. . . . / 

“The question now arises, What is the duty of a ship, 
heavily loaded, bound east for Cardiff, let us say, when 
she picks up a call from a vessel 150 miles behind her who 
is seeking aid? She has a duty to her owners and her 
charterers, and for that matter to her own personnel. 
She may have neither the speed nor the seaworthiness to 
manceuvre close to a foundering vessel in a heavy gale. 
She may suffer damage in the attempt to fight the weather. 
The present writer crossed the Atlantic a few months ago 
in a 23,000-ton liner. Three days out from Europe, in a 


_ howling western ocean gale, she received a call from a 


[3] 


steamer to the westward, but off her course. She changed 
her course and pounded at full speed into the wildest of 
September storms. Word then came that a German liner 
was standing by the ship, and anyway she was not in 
great danger. Our liner resumed her voyage, but in the 
course of that abortive ‘errand of mercy’ she had had her 
forward coaming smashed and driven on to the forward 
winches—smashing them as well—she had lost her steer- 
age galley-stack, and one of the pins that swing the cargo 
booms, four inches round steel, had been snapped like a 
carrot. 

“Now, besides the coal burned, who is to pay for all 
this? Ships are commercial enterprises, not romantic 
vehicles of sentiment.” 


Board of Tax Appeals Decisions 


The decision of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the case of Senator David A. Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania, sets an important precedent in regard to deductions 
in income tax reports. The petitioner donated certain 
sums in 1922 to the Republican state and county com- 
mittees for the purpose of assisting these committees in 
their work of promoting the success of candidates on the 
state and county ticket. These sums were reported by the 
petitioner to the State of Pennsylvania and to the United 
States Senate as campaign expenses, and the Senator 
sought to have a deduction allowed from his income tax 
return. The board found that the expenditure was not 
an ordinary and necessary expense of carrying on the 
business of the petitioner as a practicing attorney. The 
following dictum appears in the board’s decision: “Run- 
ning for office of and within itself is not a business carried 
on for the purpose of a livelihood or profit, but is only 
preparatory to actual deriving of income from a subse- 
quent holding of the office, if elected.” The expenditure 
is held to be merely a voluntary contribution for the bene- 
fit of others besides the petitioner. 

In the case of the Northwestern Cabinet Company, it 
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was held that employes’ subscriptions to stock do not con- 
stitute invested capital of a company. The subscription 
agreement required the payment of certain sums in cash, 
and the balance over a period of time. The company 
held title to the stock, and the employes were required to 
pay interest on the unpaid balance. Dividends were 
credited against the purchase price. Regardless of the 
claim of the company that the employes were financially 
good for the amount of the subscriptions, and that the 
employes purchasing such stock were notified of stock- 
holders’ meetings, etc., the board held that the stock had 
not been issued for paid-in value, and refused to order its 
inclusion in invested capital. 

Since the stock subscriptions were not allowed as a 
part of invested capital, the company claimed that the 
interest paid by the employes on the balances of their sub- 
scriptions should not be included in the company’s in- 
come account. But the board held that, regardless of the 
fact that the amount of unpaid subscriptions could not 
be included in invested capital, the interest paid by the 
employes on their unpaid subscriptions must be reported 
as a part of the income of the company. 


Religion and Social Work 


The December issue of The Family, organ of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family Social Work, has 
a leading article by Lucy Wright on “Social Work and 
Religion,” which bears further testimony to the concern 
of thoughtful social workers over spiritual values. The 
following is among the significant passages: 

“T look upon social work as one of the peculiarly severe 
tests of this consciousness. How does the sense of won- 
der and admiration (I mean the joy in wonder that is 
interwoven with reverence and awe, and that leads to 
worship and to praise), how does this consciousness stand 
the test of perpetual revelation of the sufferings that 
follow upon ignorance and abuse of power, as well as 
upon forces less clearly within human power to help cc=- 
trol? Such questioning does not lead me to agree with 
the brilliant critic with whom, in the Chicago street 
market, I contemplated hens and other creatures being 
fattened before killing. He said, ‘If I had been the 
Creator, I could have made a better plan than this of 
living upon each other.’ Rather, I find the very effort to 
wrest meaning from experiences of the bitterest kind, to 


- wnderstand even a little of the laws of life in the face of 


strife, impasse, cruelty, and interdependence for very life 
itself upon the loss of other life, a terrific but powerfully 
rewarding necessity. It leads to acceptance of the pres- 
ence of mystery, but to the renewed resolve to under- 
stand, so far as possible, and to apply that understanding. 

“Insight into the lives of others, into their ways, both 
conscious and unconscious ways of meeting life, for me 
leads inevitably—if one gets inside and goes far enough 
_—to increased awareness of the presence of God. Social 
work gives a superlative chance for this experience, in 
the relatively unconscious and obscure forms of human 
life in which we have almost no aid to understanding 
through words, as well as in more conscious forms of life. 
Take, for example, the lives of the child-bearing women 
of the world, who live so often under conditions of suf- 
fering and misery. It has often been mothers of this 
kind who have given mea sense of the dignity and beauty 
and divine significance of first-hand experience of the 
most elementary kind.” 


Printed in U.S. A, 


Book Notes 


(The following paragraphs were crowded out of the 
SERVICE for last week. They constitute the internatigan! 
section of books dealing with rural life.) € 


RURAL LIFE. C. O. P. E. C. Commission Report. 
~ York, Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., 1927, 
cents, 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. A Study in Co- 
operative Relations. By Marcaret Dicsy. London, 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1928. 

THE DANISH FOLK SCHOOL. Its Influence in the 
Life of Denmark and the North. By Oxtve Dame 
CampseLt. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1928. $2.00. 

FOURTEEN EXPERIMENTS IN RURAL EDUCA- 
TION. Some Indian Schools Where New Methods are 
Being Tested. Edited by A. B. VAN Doren. Asso- 
ciation Press, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta, India, 1928. 


The “Copec” (Conference on Politics, Economics and — 
Citizenship) is a unique document, presenting the findings 
of a commission upon rural life in England. It was fully 
described in a regular issue of INFORMATION SERVICE on 
January 21, 1928. 

One of the most important sources for information 
about agricultural cooperation throughout the world is the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation of London. The Foundation 
initiated Miss Digby’s study of the relations between pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ cooperatives. This is, of course, 
an important aspect of the movement for economic co- 
operation. The International Labor Office at Geneva a 
has been assembling information on the topic. 

Mrs. Campbell has written a most interesting narrative 
after a long visit to the “low-lying land which hugs the 
sea and is shot through and through by the sea.” She 
lived in the folk schools which she describes. We have 
first of all a clear account of the famous land which is 
now called by many the “cooperative commonwealth.” 
Then comes the story of the growth of the present move- 
ment and the place in it of the bishop-laureate, Grundtvig. 
Following are unusually well-written accounts of what 
goes on in the folk schools. There is a full description 
of Askov, admittedly not typical. The story of Vestbirk, 
alleged to be typical, is told in just as illuminating fashion. 
The schools of Norway and Sweden are also treated. 
Mrs. Campbell’s book is well illustrated, and is perhaps 
the “most Danish” book that a foreigner has written about 
the folk schools. 

Are there fourteen experiments in rural education in 
the United States? We doubt it. If there are, they are 
certainly not as significant as the Indian projects recorded 
in Miss Van Doren’s book. Miss Van Doren is educa- 
tional secretary of the National Christian*Council of In- 
dia, Burma and Ceylon. “Emphasis should be laid upon 
the experimental nature of the present’Volume.” There 
are eight articles about boys’ school& which are using 
largely “the project method.” Here the influence of 
Dewey and Kilpatrick is most apparent. There are de- 
scriptions of three rural schools for girls and of three 
institutions among special groups. This book illustrates 
unmistakably the experimental attitude which has come ‘§) 
characterize many who work under religious auspices i 
other lands. 


B. Y. L. 
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